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ABSTRACT 
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Adult Children of Alcoholics in the Classroom: 

Implications for Educators 

This study examined the impact of being an adult child of an alcoholic family (COA) on one s 
personal and interpersonal adjustment. First, it was predicted that because of difficulties with 
interpersonal trust, COAs would express less of a need for social approval compared with non-COAs. A 
related prediction was that COAs would report being involved in romantic relationships of shorter 
duration compared with non-COAs. Third, COAs were predicted to report less satisfaction with their 
experiences in college. The results confirmed all three predictions in the investigation. 

Also, the role teachers can possibly play in helping COA students to develop trust and healthy 

relationships is examined. 
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Adult Children of Alcoholics in the Classroom: Implications for Educators 

Research on adult children of alcoholics (CO As) indicates that growing up in an alcoholic home 
poses a variety of risks on an individual's development that are not experienced by individuals from 
non-alcoholic families (Sher, 1991). Examples of these difficulties include a higher risk of developing 
substance abuse problems (Chassin, Rogosch, & Barrera, 1991; Russell, Henderson, & Blume, 1984), 
emotional problems (Richards, 1989), lower self-esteem (Tuchfeld, 1986), anxiety (Haack & Alim, 
1991), lower academic achievement (Sher, Walitzer, Wood, & Brent, 1991), and other developmental 
deficiencies (Hibbard, 1987). 

Not surprisingly, COAs seem to also have considerable problems with personal relationships 
(Woititz, 1984) including a higher rate of divorce and separation (Parker & Harford, 1988), difficulties 
expressing feelings to others (Cermak & Brown, 1982), and, in general, COAs report feeling more 
isolated (Brown & Sunshine, 1982) and less satisfied with relationships (Brabant & Martof, 1993). 
Moreover, there is considerable evidence to suggest that COAs experience difficulties with 
interpersonal trust (Black, 1983; Cermak & Brown, 1982; Hanson & Liber, 1989; Johnson & Pandina, 
1991; Schwartzberg & Schwartzberg, 1990). It may be the case, then, that part of COAs problems with 
relationships may stem from a lack of trust in others. 

Assuming that COAs have a difficulty with trust, there are several implications that follow 
from this which may affect an individual's subsequent interpersonal adjustment. One implication 
concerns an individual's need for social approval (NSA). Specifically, if an individual comes from an 
alcoholic environment and therefore has difficulties with interpersonal trust, it follows that he or she 
may have learned not to risk seeking approval from others. As such, these individuals would not be 
expected to exhibit a high need for social approval compared to individuals who are not COAs. If true, 
this finding would be consistent with those who argue that although COAs have their interpersonal 
difficulties, they have also developed a certain resiliency to deal with the potentially negative 
effects of growing up in alcoholic families (e.g., Berkowitz & Perkins, 1988; Werner, 1986). 
Furthermore, if COAs exhibit less of a need for social approval, this would contradict a commonly held 
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belief among many clinicians, who argue that a major characteristic of COAs is that they have a high 
need for social approval (Woititz, 1984). 

What special implications and predictions can one draw from this discussion concerning a college 
undergraduate population? Well, given that the college experience involves considerable 
opportunities for interpersonal contact and relationships, one could draw several predictions about the 
college experience of COAs. Specifically, one implication of COAs lack of trust is that they will have 
romantic relationships of shorter duration compared to non-CO As. This finding would be consistent 
with the aforementioned research which suggests that COAs have more difficulties with 
interpersonal relationships. A second implication and prediction is that if COAs have limited trust 
and less positive relationships compared with non-COAs, they should also report less overall 
satisfaction with their experiences in college compared to non-COAs. 

This study, then, examined the impact of being an adult child of alcoholics on an individual's 
need for social approval (NSA). Specifically, it was predicted that COAs would have less of a need 
for social approval compared with their non-COAs counterparts. Furthermore, this study sought to 
substantiate findings obtained from earlier research to offer additional support for the COA literature. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that COAs will have romantic relationships of considerably shorter 
duration compared with non-COAs. It is also predicted that COAs will also report less satisfaction 
with their college experiences compared with non-COAs. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 58 females and 43 males who were enrolled in Introductory Psychology classes at a 
large northeastern American university. Subjects received one hour's worth of experimental credit for 
participating in this study. 

Procedure 

Subjects were seated in front of an IBM or IBM-compatible computer and instructed how to enter 
answers to the questionnaires previously loaded onto the machine via a computer package called 
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"Micro Experimental Laboratory" (MEL) (Schneider, 1988). Each subject completed a demographics 
questionnaire which, using a Likert-type format, assessed their attitudes and feelings about college and 
their experiences with relationships. Subjects also completed the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). This test is a 33-item measure of the need to appear 
socially desirable and be liked by others. 

Anal y s es 

Subjects' responses to the questionnaires were compared using analysis of variance and 
correlational methods. 

Results 

Subjects were identified as COA on the basis of whether they responded affirmatively to the 
question of whether their parents "may have had or may have an alcohol abuse problem." This single 
measure for determining COA was adapted from Berkowitz and Perkins (1988) who have provided 
considerable evidence supporting the validity of the single item measure of COA. Subjects responded 
twice to this question, once with respect to their father and once for their mother. 

The first prediction in the present study was that because of difficulties with interpersonal trust, 
COAs would express a lower need for social approval compared to non-COAs. As the reader will note in 
Table 1, the results strongly supported this hypothesis, E(l,97)=6.33, £=.01. COAs reported a need for 
social approval that was significantly lower (M=12.86, S.D.=3.14) compared with non-COAs (M=15.04, 
S.D.=3.63). It is noteworthy that this result manifested itself only in subjects who reported both 
parents as having alcohol problems, as opposed to only one of them (i.e., mother or father). 

It was also predicted that because of problems with interpersonal trust, COAs would be involved 
in romantic relationships of shorter duration compared to non-COAs. The results, presented in Table 2, 
strongly confirmed this hypothesis with a main effect for COA, F(l, 97)=4.72, £=.03. Again this result 
occurred only for subjects who identified both parents as having problems with alcohol abuse. COAs 
reported a length of romantic involvement of shorter duration (M=2.71, S.D.=2.28) compared with non- 
COAs (M=3.62, S.D.=2.25). It was also predicted that due to their issues of interpersonal trust, COAs 
would report being less satisfied than non-COAs in terms of their feelings about being in college. As can 
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be seen in Table 3, this hypothesis was strongly supported in the present experiment, F(l, 97)=4.24, 
p=.04. COAs, who rated both parents as having alcohol abuse problems, reported significantly less 
positive feelings about being in college (M=2.57, S.D.=1.21) compared with non-CO As (M=2.00, 
S.D.=1.01). 

Discussion 

This research assessed the impact of being an adult child of an alcoholic on an individual's need 
for social approval. Several hypotheses were tested. First, COAs were predicted to have less of a need 
for social approval compared with non-COAs. The results of this study supported this hypothesis. 
Second, COAs were predicted to be involved in relationships of shorter duration compared with non- 
COAs. This prediction was also supported in this study. Finally, it was predicted that COAs would 
report less satisfaction with their experiences in college compared with individuals who were not 
raised in alcoholic homes. The results of this investigation confirmed this hypothesis as well. 

What implications can one draw from this investigation? To begin, certainly no two individuals 
are alike and, consistent with this view, every college student is a unique learner and person. However, 
the results of this investigation suggest the possibility that undergraduate COAs, as a group, have a 
unique set of issues that may negatively affect their experiences in college; College students who come 
from alcoholic homes may experience difficulties that are not shared by their non-COA peers. 
Furthermore, it has been argued that because of their apparent concerns with interpersonal trust, COAs 
are apparently unwilling to risk seeking approval. This finding and its interpretation are consistent 
with the aforementioned research on the difficulties COAs experience with interpersonal 
relationships. However, what is it about growing up in an alcoholic environment, that leads one to 
have difficulties with interpersonal trust and seeking social approval? One possible explanation may 
be that concerns with trust and approval-seeking may stem from a fear of rejection that may be rooted in 
years of negative experiences (such as rejection) with alcoholic parents (Wood, 1987). There is another 
explanation to account for the difficulties COAs experience with interpersonal relationships and trust. 
It is possible that, because of the unstable and unpredictable home environments that COAs often 
experience growing up (Sher, 1991), they have learned poor (or at least limited) interpersonal 
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relationship skills. As a result, they may simply not possess the "tools" to initiate, develop, and 
maintain positive and healthy relationships with others. However, this research is not about 
determining the origins of interpersonal distrust and relationship difficulties. Furthermore, it is more 
likely that some combination of these explanations (i.e., fear of rejection and poor relationship skill 
development) may account for COAs not seeking social approval. Regardless of the specific sources of 
their relationship difficulties, being a COA poses a unique set of challenges, not only for themselves, 
but also for other individuals who are a part of their lives. Further research is necessary to 
disseminate the exact nature and etiology of this apparent reluctance of the COA to seek social 
approval. Also, possible differential effects of a mother's alcoholism and/or fathers alcoholism on 
the personality development of their children, warrant further consideration as well. 

What relevance does this research have for educators? It suggests, in part anyway, the 
possibility that COAs are a particular "at-risk" group of individuals in that they probably seek (and 
unfortunately find) experiences that match their expectations that people and relationships are not to 
be trusted. Further, if part of COAs' difficulties are related to poorly developed interpersonal 
relationship skills, they may be at a disadvantage to begin with in developing relationships. If so, 
what COA individuals need to experience are interpersonal relationships that are trustworthy and 
have positive outcomes. Teachers, by virtue of their identity and role, are in an ideal position to 
facilitate such positive experiences and relationships with their students. It should be made clear 
that it is not being suggested here that teachers act as students' therapist or counselor. That is why 
there are professionals in that capacity. However, it is also true that an individual need not be a 
counselor in order for he or she to be therapeutically effective with others. Teachers, by their actions 
both in and out of the classroom, serve as role-models for students. This may be especially important 
and relevant for a student who, because of a family history of alcoholism, has not experienced many 
positive experiences and relationships with adults. A teacher may be one of the most significant and 
important relationships or role-models that they experience on a regular basis. 

So what can teachers do to help their students develop trust and positive relationships? 
Certainly the precise role of the teacher depends on many factors, including the age and developmental 
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level of the student. Although much has already been written about helping younger students to 
develop their self-esteem (Siccone & Canfield, 1993) and self-concepts (Canfield & Clive- Wells, 1994), 
future research should be devoted to what teachers can do specifically to help students, of all ages, 
cope with alcoholic families. While it is not possible to undo the past of growing up in an alcoholic 
family, it may possible, nonetheless, to resolve some of the difficulties COAs experience with their 
interpersonal relationships. Teachers are in an ideal position to make such a positive difference in 
students' lives. 
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Table 1 

Mean Self-Ratings of Dependent Measures by CO A Status 
No-COA (N=81) Yes-COA (N=21) 

Need for Social Approval 15.04 (SD=3.63) 12.86 (SD=3.14) p=.01 

(l=low; 33=high) 

Length of Current Relationship 3.62 (SD=2.25) 2.71 (SD=2.28) p=.03 

(l=Not Involved; 7= Three years) 



Feelings About Being in College 
(l=Feel Great; 5=Very Unhappy) 



2.00 (SD=1.01) 



2.57 (SD=1.21) p=.04 
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